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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



THE NOTION AND PROBLEM OF THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF RELIGION. 

A POSITIVE solution of the question regarding the true 
nature and province of the Philosophy of Religion may 
best be reached by inquiring, first of all, what it is not, and 
cannot be. In proceeding thus we are following the path which 
history has pointed out to us. For a true insight into the 
problem of the Philosophy of Religion was gradually gained, 
only through, and as a consequence of, the erroneous concep- 
tions of past centuries. 

The Philosophy of Religion originated in ancient times under 
the form of a religious philosophy and philosophical religion. 
The oldest philosophical systems of the Hindoos, Egyptians, 
and Greeks were philosophies of religion in the sense of a 
philosophically constructed cosmology. These world-concep- 
tions aimed to satisfy religious needs and to replace the 
popular mythical religions of which they claimed to be the 
higher and esoteric truth. The Gnostic systems of the second 
century of the Christian era stood in exactly the same relation 
to the religious faith of both Christian and non-Christian com- 
munities. They sought, by combining the mythical notions 
and historical traditions of the existing popular religions with 
the ideas and speculations of philosophical systems, to establish 
a higher form of religion. This compound of different elements 
they proclaimed to be the esoteric truth of all religions. The 
Philosophy of Religion in this sense is a centaur, an unnatural 
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medley of philosophy and religion, and for this very reason is 
neither of the two. It is not philosophy, for neither its motive 
nor its method is that of sober scientific investigation and 
explanation of given facts. Nor can we call it religion, for no 
religion is a system of concepts, least of all of arbitrarily con- 
ceived and combined concepts. Religion is not a creation of 
thought, not a product at all, for it is something living, which 
grows up only in the real life of mankind in its historical 
development. We must add, however, that this confusion of 
religion and philosophy took place not only in the Gnosticism 
of early Christian heresies, but — partially under Gnostic influ- 
ence — pervaded largely the dogmatic theology of the Christian 
fathers, and stamped its Gnostic character on the traditional 
doctrines of the Church. The doctrines sanctioned by the 
Church and transmitted as divine revelation are for the most 
part identical with that medley of religion and philosophy which 
constituted the naive and dogmatic conceptions of the earliest 
philosophies of religion. 

A second form of the Philosophy of Religion may be desig- 
nated as the scholastic, because its classical representatives are 
found among the schoolmen of the middle ages. Scholasticism, 
however, did not terminate with the middle ages, but still 
wields an influence in the theological apologetics of the present 
time. It does not aim to create religion itself, but seeks to 
make the traditional religious teaching rational and acceptable. 
Its task is to demonstrate and defend religious dogma. The 
presupposition from which it proceeds is that the transmitted 
dogmas contain infallible, divinely revealed truth, to which man 
should readily and unquestioningly submit. The understand- 
ing, however, may and should endeavor to furnish a rational 
demonstration of what is to be received on authority. Credo 
ut intelligam is the watchword of this standpoint. The first 
requirement is faith in the transmitted dogma of the Church, 
grounded on the authority of the Church, which is ultimately 
to be regarded as the authority of God. But it is the func- 
tion of philosophy as the obedient handmaiden of tradition to 
formulate its doctrines and to demonstrate their truth, or at 
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least their possibility. Now, however much acumen such a 
philosophy of religion may manifest, it is evidently not in har- 
mony with the fundamental principle of all philosophy. For 
philosophy, guided only by the native laws of thought, aims at 
the discovery of truth. It cannot, therefore, rest in a given 
opinion or doctrine as though this were already truth itself. It 
must critically examine and prove the objects of its knowledge. 
It must distinguish the unessential from the essential, it must 
separate mere opinions from objective facts. In so far as the 
Philosophy of Religion is to be a philosophy, it cannot neglect 
this task. If it were simply to accept as infallible truth the 
traditions of the Church, and confine itself to formulating and 
systematizing these, it would renounce its claim to be a philoso- 
phy, i.e., to be a science which undertakes to investigate and 
rationally explain phenomena. Nor can an appeal to the au- 
thority of divine revelation excuse philosophy from the task of 
thoroughly investigating all the facts. The claim to divine 
revelation which* every religion sets up for its teachings must 
itself be subjected to philosophical criticism. Even when the 
universal proposition that religion is founded on divine authority 
is not rejected, we shall always have to inquire what we are to 
understand by revelation. What, we may here ask, is the 
peculiar relation in which the divine mind stands to the human 
spirit, and how has this revelation manifested itself historically ? 
Reflection on the psychological conditions of revelation con- 
vinces us that a divine influence which is mediated by human 
consciousness must itself be affected by this medium. The 
product, therefore, of such a process of revelation consists 
of divine and human factors, and hence cannot be abso- 
lute divine truth, but must be influenced by the temporal and 
individual limitations that belong to everything human. A 
consideration of past historical events confirms this result of 
psychological analysis. The history of ecclesiastical dogmas 
shows us at every turn that they were not given ready made by 
a divine oracle, but that they gradually arrived at their present 
form by a process of transformation and development. We see 
that human — oftentimes all too human — agencies were at 
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work in this process, that human prejudices and the tenets of 
the schools played an important part, and that not infrequently 
mere caprice and accident, strategy and force, gave the victory 
to one or the other of the contending parties. With what right 
could doctrines which have thus originated lay claim to infallible 
authority and exemption from philosophical examination ? It 
was not strange that an understanding trained and strengthened 
by the discipline of scholastic methods should finally reflect on 
its right of independent thought and criticism, and begin to 
exercise this right in regard to the content of transmitted 
doctrines. The dogmatic or scholastic Philosophy of Religion 
gave place to a sceptical Philosophy of Religion, which is repre- 
sented by the rationalists (nominalists) of the later middle ages, 
and in a more decisive manner by the rationalists (deists, free- 
thinkers) of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

This third form of the Philosophy of Religion is, it is true, in 
purpose and result the opposite of the preceding school. Its 
aim is not to prove the truth but the falsehood of traditional 
doctrines, not to establish but to destroy the authority of the 
historically given religion. But, with all its sceptical radicalism, 
it shares with its opposite the assumptions of a wholly uncrit- 
ical and unhistorical dogmatism. If the scholastic Philosophy 
of Religion was positive dogmatism, that of the rationalists may 
be characterized as negative dogmatism. The former school 
accepted uncritically historical traditions as authoritative, while 
the latter just as uncritically set up its own subjective opinions 
of religious truth, and did not hesitate to manipulate and pro- 
nounce judgment on the facts of history in accordance with its 
own standpoint. The sceptical philosophy is as far from being 
a true comprehension of historical religion as the scholastic. 
Both fail to distinguish between religious doctrine and religion 
itself, and both lack the key essential to a thorough under- 
standing of history. That is to say, they had not yet reached 
the notion of the gradual development of the religious spirit 
towards truth, and the thought that the symbolic concepts of 
different ages are expressions of different stages in that evolu- 
tion. These religious traditions, measured by the narrow 
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standard of rationalism, were absurd and unmeaning. Ration- 
alism did not imagine that with the husk it was rejecting a 
higher and more essential truth than was contained in its own 
scanty abstractions. The fault of rationalism was not that it 
dared to think rationally, but that it did not think rationally 
enough to understand and appreciate the objective reason in 
religious history. It was a necessary transition period. The 
mind had first to become conscious of itself and of its essential 
rationality, in order to find itself again in the world of history 
and to recognize the reason immanent in the historical develop- 
ment of humanity. It was not until the conception outlined by 
Lessing and Herder had been fully developed by Hegel that 
philosophy was able to attain a thoroughly clear conception of 
the facts of religion. The profound thought of development, 
as of a process in which an immanent ideal principle realizes 
itself under different forms and through different stages, which 
Hegel was the first to apply to history, has since become domi- 
nant in all fields of science and has proven itself very fruitful, 
especially for the history of religion. We have learned to per- 
ceive the pulse-beat of the human heart seeking God, even 
when rationalism could see nothing but illusion, superstition, 
and deception ; and, on the other hand, we have come to recog- 
nize human limitations and frailties where the dogmatism of 
the churches found nothing but divine truth and infallibility. 
This evolutionary view of history, grandly conceived and devel- 
oped by Hegel, may be regarded as a permanent achievement 
which no philosophy of history may henceforth ignore. But on 
the other hand, Hegel's Philosophy of Religion suffered from 
a one-sided intellectualism that made impossible a complete 
understanding of religion, which is not a matter of the head, 
but of the heart. On the one side, this view led back to an 
uncritical dogmatism, and on the other to an unhistorical radi- 
calism — consequently just to the one-sided views above de- 
scribed, beyond which the principle of evolution itself should 
have reached. This intellectualism of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Religion has been overcome by Schleiermacher, who regarded 
feeling, in independence of knowledge and action, as the essence 
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of religion. Just as Hegel's evolutionism holds the historical 
key, so Schleiermacher's analysis of the religious consciousness 
furnishes the psychological key, to the comprehension of relig- 
ious phenomena. Thereby the foundation is laid for a critico- 
his'torical Philosophy of Religion, which overcomes both the 
dogmatism and the scepticism of former standpoints. 

What, then, is the positive problem of the Philosophy of 
Religion ? In the first place, simply the knowledge of religion 
in respect to its essence and development as a fact of the his- 
torical experience of mankind, or an activity of the human spirit 
which has its ultimate ground in God. The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, like all philosophy, must make the phenomena of real 
experience its starting-point, and must go beyond them and 
penetrate to their transcendental grounds, which are themselves 
not phenomenal at all, but necessary postulates of thought. Its 
problem, therefore, is of a twofold nature : first, the historico- 
psychological examination of religion as a fact of human experi- 
ence; secondly, the metaphysical investigation of the relation 
of man to his religious object, i.e., to God and to his manifold 
revelation in the world, which is implied in this fact. The union 
of these two sides takes place in some form in all philosophical 
disciplines, but in the Philosophy of Religion the need of 
such a synthesis is more immediately evident, since in religion 
itself the relation to God is given as a psychological fact, which 
requires explanation as to its foundation, justification, truth, 
and necessity. But this is the business of a metaphysical in- 
vestigation. The more closely this is related to the historico- 
psychological investigation, the more completely it carries out 
the fundamental tendencies there discovered, and reveals a 
principle which explains the experienced correlation between the 
subjective and the objective in an absolute unity which em- 
braces the correlative parts, the better will it fulfil its task, 
and the more will all appearance of arbitrariness and chance 
disappear. The thinking subject will thereby experience that 
satisfaction which always results from the discovery of a rational 
connection between phenomena. 

In the first place, then, as we have stated, the Philosophy of 
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Religion has to regard religion as a fact of human experience. 
Now religion is given to us in a twofold experience : first, the 
inner experience of the subjectively religious consciousness and 
the external experience of human history. Will it be enough 
to confine ourselves to one of these two sides — to seek religion 
only in history or only in the religious consciousness ? Both 
attempts have been made, but neither could lead to satisfactory 
results. Indeed, this is self-evident, since each of the methods 
has its advantages, but also its weaknesses and dangers, which 
may be avoided only by the other supplementing it. 

The exclusively historical view is unsatisfactory, because 
religion is, in its germ and essence, an internal principle of our 
spirit, which is given to us immediately only in our own con- 
sciousness. What is manifested in the external world also 
belongs to it, but only as a secondary and partial expression of 
its inner essence — an expression which is considerably influ- 
enced by the conditions of environment and by extra-religious 
circumstances and motives. In order, therefore, to understand 
the significance of the phenomena in which religion manifests 
itself historically — the forms of worship, the manifold legends 
and doctrines, the social institutions — we must regard them as 
modes of expression of the inner spiritual life and essence of 
religion. We must explain the meaning that is expressed in 
these symbolic forms by means of the fundamental motives of 
the religious consciousness, and must therefore project ourselves 
into the spirit of the historical religious societies. Such an 
interpretation of the symbols of the spiritual life of others is 
possible only for him who knows and observes the correspond- 
ing impulses of his own soul. We may say, therefore, that the 
indispensable key to the understanding of the phenomena 
given in external historical experience, or external manifesta- 
tions of religion, lies in the inner experience of subjective 
consciousness. In addition to this we may say that the histori- 
cal phenomena of religion are exceedingly complex and different 
in kind. The lowest and highest, the crudest and the most 
refined, the basest and the noblest, is found not only at different 
points of time, but also simultaneously in different religious 
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communities, even in the different members of one and the 
same religious community. How is it possible to recognize in 
this chaotic mass of phenomena the one true essence of re- 
ligion ? If we were to seek the notion of religion by a merely 
historical induction from the phenomena common to all re- 
ligions, we should arrive at an abstract general notion which is 
without content, and in which the true essence and the highest 
worth of religion, as we Christians know it, is weakened and 
dissipated beyond recognition. This would be just as perverse 
as if one should attempt to determine the essence of art or 
morality according to that which the most barbarous savages 
have in common with the highest civilization. In this con- 
nection Principal Caird happily observes {Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion, pp. 82 ff.) : " It is not that which is 
common to barbarism and civilization which is most truly 
human, but precisely that in which civilization differs from 
barbarism. As in the case of the individual, so in that of the 
race ; there are many ideas which are essentially true, which 
yet are capable of being grasped by the human intelligence 
only at a certain stage of its intellectual progress. It is there- 
fore conceivable that there may be in a religion ideas or 
doctrines which are essentially and absolutely true, whilst yet, 
in the actual experience of the world, the knowledge of them 
may have come at a late period of history, and even then oniy 
to a limited section of the race. Moreover, it is obvious that 
wherever we are obliged to introduce the notion of growth or 
development — wherever that which we contemplate is a thing 
which reaches its perfection, not by the accretion or accumula- 
tion of like materials, but by gradual evolution from the germ 
or embryo to the perfect organism — there the true idea of the 
thing cannot be got by finding out what is common to the 
lowest and highest and to every intermediate stage of its 
existence. If, therefore, in the religious history of the world, 
we can discover any indications of a progressive development, 
it is not by leaving out of view what is peculiar to Christianity 
— those ideas or doctrines which constitute its special glory 
and excellence — and taking account only of that which it has 
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in common with the earliest and rudest nature-worships that 
the essential idea of religion is to be established. If we accept 
the notion of an organic development in religion, there is 
indeed a kind of necessity which is predicable as well of the 
lowest as of the highest religions of the world. The former 
contains something which cannot be left out of the perfect idea 
of religion, something which is its necessary presupposition ; 
and the highest religion, while it transcends, at the same time 
must take up and comprehend all that is true and valuable in 
the lowest. But, if this be so, so far from the universal truth 
in religion being that which is common to all religions, there 
is not a single idea in the highest or perfect religion which 
remains what it was in those which preceded it. In all organic 
development the perfect organism, while it comprehends and 
absorbs, at the same time annuls and transmutes all that per- 
tained to the earlier and imperfect stages of life. Manhood 
presupposes, but does not retain, physically or mentally, the 
characteristic qualities of youth or childhood or infancy. That 
which really is common to all the stages of human life is there- 
fore not to be reached inductively, but by grasping that idea 
which gives to all its successive forms and aspects the character 
of one organic whole. In like manner a merely empirical con- 
sideration of the various religions of the world or even of their 
historic succession and relations, however important as supply- 
ing the materials for a science of religion, does not in itself 
constitute such a science or give us that which is really 
universal in religion. To reach that we must be able to go 
beyond the mere historical forms and to see beneath them the 
idea which is ever advancing to its fuller realization, which, at 
each successive stage of its progress, loses nothing but leaves 
nothing unchanged, and fulfils the past only by transmuting 
the past. The perfect or absolute form of the idea, so far 
from giving us that which is common to all other forms, will 
thus retain in it unchanged not a single element which belonged 
to them. While it explains the latent significance of all that 
was true in the imperfect religions, it will transcend, and, by 
transcending, annul or destroy them." 
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The problem, therefore, is the recognition of that spiritual 
principle which, as impelling force, lies at the base of the 
entire sum and series of historical religious phenomena, and is 
expressed most imperfectly in the lowest stages, most purely 
and completely in the highest stages of the religious experience 
— that is to say, in Christianity. We may not, however, con- 
clude from this that the essence of religion exactly corresponds 
to historical Christianity — that an historically reached defini- 
tion of Christianity would at the same time serve as a definition 
of religion. Nor is the philosopher of religion thereby excused 
from further attempts to investigate religion. Various reasons 
forbid such a contraction of the philosopher's field of vision. 
As Christians we may be fully convinced that Christianity is 
the most perfect religion ; yet the philosopher cannot assume 
this as an unproved postulate, but must seek to justify the 
conviction. This can be done only by comparing Christianity 
with other religions. Evidence must be brought from the 
history of the development of religions, that the other religions 
serve Christianity as a preparation, as subordinate stages, or 
that they contain only particular phases of religion, which are 
realized in Christianity in a higher and more comprehensive 
manner. It is clear, however, that such a comparative view of 
religions is impossible without some criterion. Now no his- 
torically given fact can furnish such a criterion, for this itself 
must be subjected to criticism. Nor is the universal concept 
of religion arrived at by induction a suitable criterion, for its 
content would be much too indefinite to furnish judgments 
concerning the relative worth of religions. If, however, we 
cannot obtain from history the norm necessary to an evaluation 
of religions, we must seek it within the religious self-conscious- 
ness itself. Of course it does not exist there as an 'innate 
idea,' for there are no 'innate ideas.' The religious idea mani- 
fests itself within us as an impellent force and craving, whose 
realization and satisfaction are reached through the interaction 
between this consciousness and its historical environment. The 
co-operation and harmony of these two factors — the natural 
predisposition and the external influences — bears witness to 
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what is true and right. So, also, the norm for the evaluation 
of the historical facts of religion lies in their agreement with 
the idea of religion found within us as a living, active principle, 
or, in other words, in this : that it corresponds to and satisfies 
our religio-ethical impulses and cravings. 

Even if we should regard a critical comparison of Christian- 
ity with other religions as superfluous, and presuppose its 
perfection as a postulate of faith, we could not avoid such a 
consideration of the subjective religious consciousness. For 
here, too, the question would always have to be answered, 
What is the peculiar religious essence of Christianity ? In what 
consists the distinguishing characteristic of this religion, in 
view of which it is identical with the concept of religion itself ? 
In short, what is it that makes Christianity appear to us as the 
perfect religion ? It is impossible to answer this question by a 
mere historical survey of Christianity. For history nowhere 
reveals to us Christianity as a simple and unmistakable fact, 
but as a highly intricate aggregation of different kinds of 
phenomena, which might impress the superficial observer as a 
maze of contradictions where every attempt at unification must 
fail. We have but to glance at the accounts of Christianity 
given by the various ecclesiastical historians — be they Catholic 
or Protestant — to appreciate how differently they conceived 
the essence of Christianity, although they possessed the same 
accurate knowledge of details. What seemed to one essen- 
tial, and most important, was for the other an unessential 
accident, a foreign addition, a survival of Judaism or Paganism, 
something wholly incongruous with Christianity. How can we 
decide in what the true conception of Christianity consists ? 
Historical details could not help us to a decision, for they them- 
selves are capable of manifold interpretations. Christianity 
must attest its superiority through the total impression which 
it makes upon the mind of the observer. This impression is 
conditioned by the religious ideal, through which alone the 
religious nature of the individual attains its necessary realiza- 
tion, and in which his religio-ethical needs find their ultimate 
satisfaction. 
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We are therefore driven from external experience or history 
to inner experience, and compelled to seek in religious self- 
consciousness the key to the explanation of the historical 
phenomena of religion. But do we then agree with those who 
assert that the essence of religion can be discovered only in the 
subjective consciousness, be it rational thought or devout 
feeling ? The one-sidedness of such a procedure is plain, for it 
can with difficulty escape the charge of individual arbitrariness. 
Looking at the matter more closely, however, we can say that 
such a procedure is not only unsuitable, but also impossible, and 
that, wherever it has been attempted and insisted upon, it has 
always been based more or less on self-deception. The religious 
self-consciousness with which the philosopher begins, is not an 
empty form, but filled with a rich content communicated to it 
by the developing influence of social environment. The Chris- 
tian philosopher of religion cannot, and should not, abstract 
from his Christian modes of thinking and feeling, which belong 
to him as the inheritance of Christian centuries. He must 
derive his knowledge, not from an indefinite abstract ego, but 
from the fulness of the experiences of the real, devout self- 
consciousness formed by historical Christianity. This concrete 
Christian self-consciousness contains in an abbreviated form the 
entire product of the religious life of the Christian community 
and of the whole of humanity. The evolutionary stages of the 
race are repeated in an abbreviated form in the personal life 
of every individual. There is the same relation between the 
different stages in the religious development of the race and 
those of each individual. A consideration of the inner religious 
life does not exclude, therefore, an examination of historical 
religion, for the former owes its development and form to the 
latter, and is constantly nourished and moulded by its influence. 
The more closely, then, the philosopher attends to this actu- 
ally existing interrelation, develops and enriches his own relig- 
ious consciousness by a survey of the historical religions of 
humanity (and especially of Christianity), and interprets and 
judges those facts by the light of his own inner experience, 
the more easily will he avoid both of these false paths, 
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i.e., empty and arbitrary subjectivism and a blind, superficial 
historicism. 

We have above described the first object of the Philosophy 
of Religion to be the comprehension of religion as a fact of 
experience. Then the question arose, What kind of experience? 
Is religion, the fact and material of our investigation, to be 
found in external, historical experience or in the facts of the 
inner personal life ? The answer was, Not exclusively in the 
one nor the other, but in both as standing in intimate relation 
to each other. Now the further question arises, How must the 
philosopher proceed in order to understand this matter of expe- 
rience so infinitely complicated ? He must rationalize the ma- 
terials of his experience according to the general rules of all 
scientific investigation. The nearest analogies to this procedure 
are furnished by the philosophical disciplines of epistemology 
(logic), ethics, and aesthetics. Just as these sciences reduce the 
states and processes of the knowing, moral, and emotional con- 
sciousness to their fundamental forms and laws, and then seek 
to explain the manifold and complex content of the mind from 
the relations and connections of these fundamental forms, in 
like manner the philosopher of religion must explain the facts 
of his religious consciousness. 

A peculiar difficulty, however, confronts him at the outset. 
While, in the case of the above-mentioned disciplines, the sphere 
of the mental life with which they deal is easily determined, the 
problem is not so simple in the case of religion. Does it belong 
to the knowing, acting, or feeling consciousness ? This question 
cannot be escaped. As is well known, it has been variously 
answered ; but it is evident that none of the one-sided assump- 
tions that have been made do justice to the matter. For in the 
religious consciousness all sides of the whole personality partic- 
ipate. Of course we must recognize that knowing and willing 
are here not ends in themselves, as in science and morality — 
where they are functions directed upon external objects — but 
rather subordinated to feeling, as the real centre of religious 
consciousness. The analysis of religious feeling must, then, 
form our starting-point. This is not a simple feeling, but a com- 
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bination of feelings of freedom and dependence. The various 
types of the religious feelings of humanity depend, therefore, 
upon the different proportions in which these different elements 
are combined. Analysis also shows that the completely harmo- 
nious unification of both these elements constitutes the religious 
ideal, just as the corresponding harmony of egoistic and altru- 
istic impulses forms the moral ideal. The religious feelings 
manifest themselves most immediately in acts of worship, which 
are, therefore, to be interpreted as the involuntary expressions of 
emotional motives and as symbols of states of feeling. Acts 
of worship, however, are not possible without some conception 
of the objects upon which they are directed. Thus, besides wor- 
ship, the practical expression of religious feeling, we have the 
theoretical expression in the form of religious notions, legends 
and doctrines, dogmas and systems. These are primarily sym- 
bolical expressions of the relations in which man feels that he 
stands to the higher powers. Since religion in these, its twofold 
forms of expression, is closely connected with moral action and 
theoretical knowledge, an investigation of its relation to ethics 
and science is necessary, in order to understand its peculiar 
nature. An historical survey shows that originally there was 
no marked distinction between religion and morality or between 
religion and science. The oldest customs were closely con- 
nected with forms of worship, and the oldest attempts at a 
philosophical cosmology with religious myths. As civilization 
advanced, their paths diverged. As society was organized and 
science developed, they severed their connection with religious 
authority and traditions and before long assumed a hostile atti- 
tude towards them. The conflicts between civil society and the 
Church, between secular science and faith, constitute for cen- 
turies the history of civilization. But however strained the rela- 
tions, however violent the conflicts between these two parties 
may have been, experience has shown that neither can do without 
the other. Every attempt of either party to ignore or crush out 
its rival leads inevitably to its own destruction. When religion 
seeks to ignore and suppress morality and science, it becomes 
irreligious superstition and fanaticism. On the other hand, when 
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morality and science break away from religion altogether, they 
are tossed about like a rudderless ship on the billows of the 
times. They are thus cast irresistibly hither and thither be- 
tween the Scylla of an egoism where the self proudly disregards 
the real world and social limitations, and the Charybdis of an 
altruism in which the personality resignedly subjects itself to 
lifeless matter and the brutal multitude. A psychological analy- 
sis of the theoretical and practical consciousness furnishes the 
commentary to these undeniable facts of history. It shows 
that all our knowledge, moral volition, and action is concerned 
with the antithesis between self and world, and seeks the syn- 
thesis of this antithesis through the ideas of the true and the 
good. This mediation, however, is possible only on the suppo- 
sition of a higher original unity, of a transcendental ground of 
ego and world, of spirit and nature, of individual and society, 
which from the beginning of the race has revealed itself in our 
consciousness of God. Thus the relative ideals of science and 
morality presuppose the reality of the absolute ideal — the truth 
of the religious consciousness of God — as their ground of pos- 
sibility and as a guarantee that they are capable of realization. 
Herein we have the deepest reason for that indissoluble union 
which in spite of all differences and conflicts is always found to 
exist between religion, morality, and science. 

In establishing and explaining this fact, the Philosophy of 
Religion has fulfilled its first task, i.e., to understand religion as 
a fact of experience. At the same time, it has taken the first 
step towards the solution of its next problem. That is to say, 
it enters upon the metaphysical investigation of the relation 
implied in that fact, namely, the relation of man to his religious 
object, to God and his manifold revelation in the world. This 
relation is doubtless always given in religion as a subjective 
idea of human consciousness. For, in truth, no religion is 
without some notion of God. Hence the unavoidable question 
arises, whether and how far this religious conception of mankind 
corresponds to truth. It has indeed been said of late that this 
problem regarding things which we can never know does not 
concern the philosopher of religion, that he has to confine him- 
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self to the description and arrangement of religious phenomena 
and to justify religion by the practical value of its effects on 
social life. The objective truth of its articles of faith must, 
it is claimed, be left undecided. However well meaning such 
counsel may sound, weighty considerations may be urged against 
it. The fact seems to be overlooked that the religious man 
necessarily postulates the truth of his beliefs, and that without 
this presupposition his faith would lose all significance and 
power, and consequently all practical value, and become merely 
a beautiful aesthetical semblance, an illusion. Agnosticism, 
indeed, does not mean to deny directly the truth of a belief in 
God, but simply to hold it in suspense as unknowable. Yet 
experience has always shown that the passage from this timid 
scepticism to radical negation is but a small and easy step. 
And that we can readily understand. We naturally judge 
concerning the truth of an idea according to the readiness with 
which it may be connected with the orderly coherency of our 
entire conscious content. Whatever may be united with such 
a train of ideas, without contradiction, we regard as thinkable, 
and its reality as possible. Whatever is demanded by this 
complex we regard as a necessity of our thought, and conse- 
quently its reality as an assured certainty. Hence, an idea 
which is without all recognized relation to the content of our 
rationally connected consciousness (to our known world) seems 
to us to be unthinkable and consequently without truth. Ag- 
nosticism usually reaches its logical consequences in the popular 
consciousness in the following way : the unknowable divinity 
has at first neither meaning nor interest for it, and then what 
is practically indifferent is at last completely given up in theory 
also. 

But has not Kant proved the impossibility of all metaphysical 
knowledge which transcends experience, and in particular has 
he not shown irrefutably, once for all, the insufficiency of the 
so-called proofs of the existence of God ? Kant has doubtless 
destroyed the dogmatism of the old theological metaphysics 
and overthrown forever that gnosticism which presumed to 
comprehend the inner essence of divinity in its formulae. He 
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has also shown irrefutably the inadequacy of the old proofs 
which would pass from a concept to reality, or from the con- 
tingency of the world and its purposive construction to a divine 
architect. We cannot ignore these results of Kantian criti- 
cism ; so much we must grant to agnosticism. But the latter 
goes far beyond Kant's position. It ignores the fact that Kant 
himself, by his moral postulates, has made a beginning — in- 
complete and capable of improvement, it is true — to rationalize 
religious faith on a new idealistic basis. According to Kant, 
the existence of God is a " postulate of practical Reason," i.e., 
a demand which reason must make in order to render conceiv- 
able the possibility of the highest good being realized, that is to 
say, of the moral government of the universe. Kant has indeed 
conceived the moral government of the world only as an ideal, 
and looked for its realization through the agency of an all- 
powerful, divine, inconceivable being. Against this the ob- 
jection was always ready that this ideal could be nothing more 
than a devout wish, a Utopia, and that a God postulated in 
order to realize this ideal could have but a very problematical 
existence. But how would it be, if the deeper meaning of 
Kant's postulate were rather this : that just as reason is forced 
by its own peculiar constitution to find in the world the con- 
stant realization of a universal natural and moral order, so also 
it is compelled to postulate the eternal reason of God as the 
ground of the progressive rational order of the universe ? This 
thought forms the valuable and permanent kernel which post- 
Kantian philosophy has freed from the husks of subjective 
idealism and developed to its logical consequences. 

The Philosophy of Religion must not lose itself in the laby- 
rinths of Hegel's dialectical panlogism or in the mysticism of 
Schelling's theosophy. Nor, on the other hand, should it re- 
main entangled in the meshes of subjective idealism, whose 
principles, as Kant and his immediate disciples taught, render 
a proper understanding of religion, especially of the Christian 
religion, impossible. The province of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion is to furnish a rational ground for the belief in God. It 
fulfils this task, not by dogmatically ignoring inner and outer 
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experience — a procedure which can result only in sophistry — 
much less by assuming moral postulates which could not escape 
the charge of being arbitrary. Its object is attained by show- 
ing the gradually developing revelation of the controlling and 
purposive reason of God throughout the entire world-order. 
Here it must not be forgotton that the world-order in each of 
its phases, the natural, moral, and religious, includes both con- 
sciousness and the external world, and consists in their uniform 
correlation, that is to say, in the fact that each of these two 
factors is related to and determined by the other. The fact 
that thinking and being, moral personality and society, are so 
correlated that they develop in constant conformity with one 
another, and that neither can be conceived without its coun- 
terpart, forces us to presuppose a transcendental unity which 
manifests itself in this double order and reciprocal relation. In 
short, we are compelled to find in the world-order a manifesta- 
tion of God. Furthermore, the different sides and stages which 
the world-order offers to view allow a more complete determi- 
nation of the idea of God. In the natural world-order, that 
correlation of consciousness and existence, we find the divine 
revelation as all-consciousness and omnipotence. In the moral 
world-order, that correlation of conscience and social laws, 
the divine revelation manifests itself as holiness and justice. 
Finally, in the plan of salvation (as it culminates in Christian- 
ity) we discover the divine revelation as love and wisdom. The 
theoretical contemplation of the universe as the divine revelation 
gives to the religious idea of God its content and at the same 
time its rational ground. We are, indeed, able to comprehend 
the essence of God, but only in so far as this is manifested in 
the world-order as an efficient cause. To be sure, God is not 
identical with this order of the universe. An order presup- 
poses and is the manifestation of an active ordering subject. 
But no subject is entirely exhausted by its external effects : it 
has also an inner side, a being-for-itself, which reflects and 
unites its manifold effects into a persistent unity. The laws 
of logic demand that this same thought be applied to God. 
Here, indeed, we have reached the limits of what is knowable. 
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We comprehend only that side of God which is turned towards 
us, his essence in so far as it manifests itself as the active 
principle of the universe. The inner nature of God, his being- 
for-himself, the inner reflection of his causality, we can as little 
know as we can perceive the side of the moon turned away 
from us. All hypotheses concerning the existence of God in 
and for himself (to which class belong also those regarding 
divine consciousness, unconsciousness, and superconsciousness) 
are vain and worthless. For, in the first place, they can never 
be verified ; and, secondly, we are interested only in knowing 
what God is for us as active in the world, not what he may be 
in himself and for himself. 

One's religious view of the world, of nature, and of humanity, 
is closely related to one's belief in God. These religious concep- 
tions are generally embodied in legends concerning the origin 
of the universe, or of the earth and the human race, as well as 
concerning miraculous divine revelations which have occurred 
in the course of history. When such legends, which have 
arisen in prehistoric times, become articles of faith, they afford 
the chief ground of conflict between faith and science. In this 
connection the Philosophy of Religion has the thankworthy task 
(though one which is seldom appreciated) of mediating between 
the contending parties. The less it is satisfied with half-way 
concessions and compromises, and the more thorough it is in 
its efforts to remove forever the ground of controversy, the 
more permanent will be its success. This object is attained by 
a fundamental distinction between the different elements which 
are usually combined in such legends, namely, between the 
theoretical speculations which serve to satisfy a nai've desire for 
knowledge, and the religious motives which find expression 
in this symbolical form. Whether the world was made in six 
days, as the Bible holds, or whether the process lasted for 
countless ages, and still continues ; whether the sun revolves 
about the earth, as Biblical writers along with the rest of 
antiquity believed ; whether primitive man sprang from the 
dust of the earth, or from trees or stars (in accordance with 
some myths), or whether he sprang^ from lower forms of 
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animal life, in accordance with the principle of natural selec- 
tion — all these are questions of knowledge which science must 
solve, but which do not concern religion as such. For this is 
concerned only with the fact that nature, whatever its process 
of development, is dependent on God and fulfils his purposes 
in regard to us. The fundamental truths of religion, then, are 
not affected by any answer which may be given to the above- 
mentioned questions. Indeed, an order which, through the 
smallest and most insignificant means, eventually produces 
the highest, would be a sublime manifestation of divine omnipo- 
tence and wisdom. So, even though man has sprung from 
lower forms of life, he may nevertheless be the goal towards 
which the process of nature has tended from the very beginning, 
and in which creative reason produced the light of conscious- 
ness, the thinking spirit, consequently its own image. 

In the legends of Paradise, and the fall of man, which, 
by the way, have their analogies in several religions, the 
Philosophy of Religion can recognize only symbolical expres- 
sions of man's two natures, the spirit and the flesh, the ideal, 
godlike disposition and the lower animal nature. Religious 
poetry symbolizes the opposition and conflict between those 
two principles, which are inherent in the very nature of man — 
in so far as he must by an act of freedom raise himself above 
the sphere of natural phenomena to a spiritual ideal — by rep- 
resenting them as particular events in time, or historical occur- 
rences. The question is not concerning a compromise between 
those primitive legends and a scientific history of our race. 
It is rather to discover the profound ethico-religious thought 
hidden in these legends, and to demonstrate that it has been 
actually realized in the history of civilization and of religion. 

At this point the Philosophy of Religion glances at the 
historical progress of religion and recognizes in the growth of 
the religio-ethical spirit the revelation of the educating wisdom 
and love of God. (This treatment of the history of religion is 
perhaps more correct in method than that which regards it as 
the starting-point and foundation of the philosophy of religion. 
This latter view may, it is true, be justified on the grounds of 
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practical convenience.) The beginnings of the religion of the 
human race must be investigated. Two rules should be ob- 
served in this connection. In the first place, the origin of 
religion must be so conceived as to contain the germ of the 
succeeding development in some way or other, be it ever so 
low and crude. Secondly, since religion is a matter which 
concerns man as a whole, it can never be explained from a 
single motive, but by the co-operation of several motives and 
experiences. Thus, for example, nature-worship and ancestor- 
worship were from the very beginning most intimately allied. 
In considering the historical development of religion, account 
must be taken of the influences of the progress of civilization, 
of legislation, of science, and of art as powerful instruments of 
religious advancement. We must especially emphasize the pro- 
found and pre-eminent significance of those religious teachers 
who, by their creative power and the depth of their personal 
religious consciousness and moral nature, were able to see and 
reveal the truth more clearly than their own or any previous 
age had done. They thus opened up to mankind new paths 
for the realization of its ideals. The wonderful impression 
which these highly gifted personalities produce in every field — 
and most of all in the religious — furnishes a natural explanation 
of the miraculous legends and apotheoses which, in the popular 
creeds, are always connected with the lives of these individuals. 
The classification of religions is a very difficult matter. 
Inner principles of division are necessary to satisfy the demands 
of philosophy. These principles are derived in part from the 
specific character of the belief in God (polytheism, pantheism, 
monotheism), and in part from the fundamental religious tem- 
perament, according to the manner in which natural and moral 
motives, feelings of dependence and of freedom, are combined 
in it. On this is based the distinction between sesthetical and 
teleological religions (Schleiermacher), or of natural, legal, and 
redemptory religions (A. Schweizer and others). The only 
difficulty is that such classifications, however attractive they 
may be in themselves, can never be unreservedly applied to the 
actual course of events. This is quite evident ; for all religions 
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which play any important part in history have, in the course of 
their development, frequently transformed their ideals in im- 
portant respects, and have at the same time retained, in addition 
to these new ideals, their old ones, which are occasionally 
revived. To regard all this from a single point of view would 
be too difficult. Take for example the Hindoo religion in its 
development from the hymns of the Rig-Veda, through Brah- 
manism and Buddhism, to its final form of mystical Pantheism 
and coarse idolatry. In what place could this be inserted in 
the above classification ? The most important thing will always 
be clearly to portray the peculiar characteristics of the different 
religions, and to explain them as well as possible from the 
character and the historical experiences of the various peoples. 
It is also of especial importance to show the influences which 
the different religions exercise upon and receive from one 
another, for in this we recognize something like an organic 
connection in the religious life of mankind. Thus, for example, 
the reciprocal influence of the Semitic and Indo-Germanic 
religions is of the utmost importance. For after thousands of 
years of preparation these finally made ready the soil where 
Christianity could take root and grow. 

The philosopher of religion cannot, it is true, follow out the 
development of Christianity in detail. That is the business of 
biblical and historical theology. His task, however, is to show 
how Christianity is the fulfilment of all previous religious 
systems — of the Pagan as well as of the Jewish — since, by 
embracing their partial truths in a common unity, it removes 
their one-sidedness and sums up the religious inclinations of 
mankind in an essentially true and satisfactory manner. Chris- 
tianity itself has not been able to express all at once the truth 
involved in itself, but only in the course of centuries has it 
been able to advance towards an ever fuller and purer expres- 
sion of this truth. This evolution the Philosophy of Religion 
must also follow. It has to show how the Christian principle, 
in order to take root and establish itself in the world, had to 
adapt itself to the prevailing forms of the religious and moral 
consciousness, and how, after this unavoidable fusion of Jewish 
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and Pagan elements, the essentially Christian spirit was able 
to make its way but slowly and as a result of conflict, and to 
become in its essential character the real dominant force in 
humanity. The Reformation, that achievement of the Christian 
Germanic spirit, was the greatest stride in this development. 
But it has not reached its close, and will never reach it as long 
as the history of mankind lasts. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by tracing its object through all 
the stages of its historical evolution, verifies the truth of that 
which it has recognized as the essence of religion in the 
psychological and metaphysical investigation. For the concept 
must justify itself here, as always where we deal with life, by 
proving itself to be the impelling force, the guiding principle, 
and the ideal goal of the entire process. The scientific investi- 
gation thus returns to its starting-point and completes its cycle. 
The only task which it still has to accomplish is to turn towards 
the future and discover how far it may be able to foretell the 
religious development of mankind on the basis of past experi- 
ence. But let it not forget that the ultimate ideals of the world, 
as they are determined by the decrees of God, withdraw them- 
selves from our human gaze. Where our knowledge and con- 
jecture fail us, faith appears to console, and says, in the words 
of the Apostle, "Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him." 
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